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Memorabilia. 


N the current number of the Journal of 
the British Society of Master Glass- 
painters will be found an interesting section 
of Mr. John A. Knowles’s ‘ History of the 
York School of Glass-painting ’ dealing with 
the influence which other English schools of 
this art exercised upon design at York. He 
begins by showing that the glass-painters of 
York owed nothing to the London glass- 
painters, then passes to consider the relation 
between York and Oxford. Oxford would 
seem to be the true home of what has been 
called the ‘‘ Winchester school,’’ for there 
is no documentary evidence of glass-painting 





having been done at Winchester, while we | 
know that windows for Winchester were made | 


at Oxford. Oxford work and York work 
resemble each other in their use of turret- 
like forms in canopy and pinnacles and in 
tricks of arrangement of dress and introduc- 
tion of certain motifs—for example, a 
camel’s head in representations of St. John 
the Baptist. More interesting is the Corpus 
Christi subject found in England five times 


—four times in York and once in Fromond’s | 
Chantry in Winchester College—a represent- | 
ation in which God the Father holds the dead | 


body of His Son upon Whom the Dove 
descends. Then there are the feathered 
angels—even the legs clothed in feathers— 
which appear in the choir at Winchester and 
in the south transept at York; with the 
Insertion of little lions as 
niches and in diapering. 

larger similarity in design and feeling Mr. 
Knowles gives us two figures—one from St. 


Frideswide at Oxford, the other from St. _ 


Martin-cum-Gregory at York. 
In a paper on ancient leads for windows 


he shows that it does not now admit of dis- | 


pute that the leads were made as square bars 


from which the groove was planed out. The | 


lead-vi oo paren 
: vice for grooving seems to have come 
nto use in the later fifteenth century—at 


decoration in | 
As example of | 


_any rate the earliest appearance of it is in 
| the mechanical drawings (unpublished) of 
| Leonardo da Vinci c, 1500. Leading for 
windows is called ‘‘ calm lead,’’ and the. pre- 
| pared strips are ‘‘ calmes ’’—a word supposed 
| to come from calamus. 


| THE new Transactions of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society (Vol. VIII, Part 
ii.) contains first Mr. J. Graham Callander’s 
essay on the ‘ Prehistoric Graves in the 
| Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick, Dumbarton- 
shire,’ and then a long Report on a Survey 
of the Antiquities on Kileach an Naoimh by 
Professor Bryce and Dr. G. A. Frank 
| Knight. Both papers are important, but 
the latter—very readable as well as substan- 
tial—should make appeal to every lover of 
romance as well as to the student of history 
and antiquity. Eileach an Naoimh, the 
Rock of the Saint, is an islet of the Garvel- 
lachs, in the mouth of the Firth of Lorne 
between Mull and Scarba, now, like the rest 
of the group, uninhabited, being difficult and 
dangerous of access. Yet remains upon it 
seem to declare that it was the site of some 
kind of ecclesiastical settlement, for besides 
| the chapel there are here beehive huts and 
an ‘‘ underground cell,’’ various buildings, 
| supposed to be monastic, a kiln or oast-house, 
and two graveyards. Mentioned in John of 
Fordun’s ‘Chronicle of the Scottish 
Nation,’ this had all been forgotten, it seems, 
till Dr. MacCulloch rediscovered it and wrote 
of it to Scott; since then a certain amount 
of attention has been bestowed upon it. The 
examination of which this paper is a detailed 
record—accomplished in the summer of 1927— 
was, however, the first strictly and _ sys- 
tematically undertaken. It is illustrated 
abundantly with plans and photographs. 
The general result of it is to show that the 
structures examined are by no means all of 
one date or period, nor can the buildings 
which have been called the ‘‘ monastery ”’ 
| and the ‘‘ abbot’s house’’ be referred to 
| ecclesiastical uses. The beehive cells, again, 
| are not certainly very old, and the ‘‘ under- 
ground cell’? was probably a_ place for 
storage. On the other hand, ‘‘ the chapel 
and its enclosing wall, the graveyards and 
the burial place on the hill, certainly take 
us back to the early centuries of the ancient 
Celtic Church.’’ Some of the graves were 
| opened and revealed that children as well as 
adult men and women were buried here, 
| which would suggest—though not with cer- 
tainty—that there had been a secular popu- 
| lation. A very curious circumstance is the 
remains of a building standing directly over 
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the graves. The oast, together with the | 
traces of cultivation which scrutiny has dis- | 
covered,—while they may point to more 
recent occupation—support the conjecture 
that this may have been one of the small | 
monasteries founded by St. Columba. Is 
this, then, Hinba—the scene of several not- 
able incidents in St. Columba’s life as 
Adamnan relates it; prophecies; the attempt | 
to murder him; the vision of the angel with 
the glass book, who bade him crown Aidan; 
the eucharist at which Brendan saw a ball of 
fire on the saint’s head; the rapture which 
held for three days and nights? It would 
seem that the positive evidence is not strong | 


enough to maintain that it is: though the | 
objections, as Dr. Knight shows, may 
countered to some extent. 

The Ancient Monuments Commission—the | 
structures on the island being now scheduled 
under the Act—restricted the survey, within 
the scheduled area, to surface examination 
only. It is to be hoped that ultimately it 
will be found possible to carry detailed inves- 
tigation further and deeper. 


[HE January number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army History Research 
begins, with Colonel Leslie’s editorship and 
annotation, the Letters and Diary of Arthur 
Moffatt Lang, a young officer of the Bengal 
Engineers, serving during the Indian 
Mutiny. A photograph from a painting 
shows us the lad at nineteen—a charming 
face depicted after the manner of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Born in India in 1832, 
he was educated at Rugby and Cheltenham | 
and at the East India Company’s Military | 
College at Addiscombe, where he achieved | 
considerable distinction. After being sta- 
tioned for a time at Chatham, he came, in | 
1854, to India, and here begin his Diary and | 
the series of Letters, based upon that, to his 
Mother. Of this material the latter por- 
tion, from March, 1857, to 1859, is now being | 
published, and the first section of it before | 
us takes us to July of 1857. Colonel Leslie’s 
introduction supplies ample notes on the per- | 
sons mentioned, as well as portraits, and a | 
facsimile of a page of the Diary, and the | 
course of the diary and letters is not only 
elucidated by lavish and careful notes, but 
also illustrated with views and maps. The | 
letters are of the greatest interest. 

The number contains, besides, a continua- | 
tion of the material on General Howe’s | 
Operations in Pennsylvania in 1777 set out | 
by Major Evan W. H. Fyers; the Colours 
(this is the ninth of the series) of the | 
Eighth Regiment, or the King’s Regiment 
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| From 
| May 23, 1730. 


| Four Troops of Horfe 
| Troops of Horfe Grenadiers, accompanied by 


| a Coach, accompanied by the 
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—now the King’s Regiment (Liverpool) ; and 
a selection of most attractive sketches taken 
in Canada in 1805-6 by Colonel Sempronius 
Stretton. This is one of the most elaborately 
worked out and valuable of the numbers of 
the Journal that have yet appeared. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
London 





the Journal, Saturday, 





Dr. Arbuthnot is appointed Phyfician in 
Ordinary to her Majefty, in the room of the 


| late learned Dr. Freind. 


On Wednefday Morning his Majefty rode 


‘on Horfeback, from St. James’s, about 11 of 


the Clock, into Hyde-Park, to Review the 
Guards, and_ two 


his Royal Highnefs the Prince, his Highnefs 
the Duke, and the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Albemarle, on Horfeback: Her Majesty, in 
Dutchefs of 
Dorfet; the three eldeft Princeffes, with 
their Ladies in Waiting, were alfo prefent. 
The Horfe Grenadiers firft perform’d their 


| Exercife on Foot; after which the Horfe dif- 


mounted and joyn’d with the Horfe Grena- 
dier Guards, and all went tho’ their Exer- 
cife together: After which, they paffed by 
his Majefty Man by Man. Their Majef- 
ties, with the reft of the Royal Family, con- 
tinued in the Park till Two of the Clock, 
and afterwards returned to St. James’s, 
There was a Detachment of the Foot- 
Guards of 400 Men and 12 Officers prefent 


| to keep off the Concourfe of Spectators, and 


to prevent Accidents happening, by the 
Unrulinefs of the Horfes; but as at fuch 


times there is generally fome Accident or? 


other, fo it happened that a Woman who 
ufed to fell Fruit at the Horfe Guards at 
Whitehall,‘ going to give one of the Horfe 
Grenadiers a Pint of Beer in his Hand to 


| drink, was pufhed down, and fo trampled 


upon by the Horfes, that fhe died in a few 
Minutes afterwards. 


. . . . 


A Match of Cricket is to be play’d on) 
Thurfday the 28th Inftant, at Wefterham in} 
| Kent, for Fifty Pounds, between Four Men 
of Brentford in Middlefex, and Four Meng 


of Kent; and the fame Men are to play 
another Match of Fifty Pounds on Kew 
Green, near Richmond, the Thurfday follow- 
ing, being the 4th of June; Articles being 
drawn to Play or Pay. 
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Literary and Historica] 
Notes. 


— 


GREGORY AS A NAME FOR THE 
DEVIL. 


ME W. H. MORELAND, in reviewing 

Prof. H. G. Rawlinson’s ed. of Oving- 
ton’s ‘ Voyage to Surat in the year 1689’ 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for April, 1930, asks, (p. 425): ‘‘ Why was 
the Devil called ‘ Gregory’ in the Island of 
Johanna [Comoro Islands] ?”’ 

What Ovington actually wrote was (p. 77): 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Their [the natives of Johanna] ideas of re- | 


ligion are very dark and superstitious, increas’d 
in them by the constant apprehensions of the 
Devil’s frequent appearance among them. They 
give him here the name of Gregory, and affirm 
that they often meet him in the high-ways, and 
in the streets, and in the evenings especially, 
by the water-side. The dread of him confines 
them to their houses when it thunders, for then 
they say Gregory is abroad, and no mortal dare 
stir out of his dwelling. As the city of London 
has a custom of burning the Pope every year, 
so here they commonly ert the Devil. At an 
appointed time of the year all the dirt of the 
country thereabouts is laid in a heap upon a 
black rock, lying between Queens-Town and the 
harbour, which by the neighbourhood is put 
into a flame till all be consumed. But the 
malicious spirit returns its affront in a very 
spightful manner; and for the imaginary injury 
done to him, inflicts a real and grievous punish- 
ment on them, by the private stealth of one 
of their children every year, which is yearly 
wanting upon the Island, against all their vigi- 
lance and care, which with melancholy counten- 
ances they often confirmed to us. 


I have had occasion to dive briefly, not 
deeply, into the story of St. Gregory, the 
Enlightener (also the Brave), the evangelizer 
of the Armenians in a.p. 301—a very differ- 
ent personage, of course, from the great Pope 
of that name. It has occurred to me that 
the reason for Ovington’s remarks was that 
somehow the memory of St. Gregory of 
Armenia, who was a contemporary of St. 
George of Dragon fame in the third and 
fourth centuries a.D., had found its way 
down the Red Sea to the Comoro Islands, 
which lie not far to the north of Madagascar. 
This Gregory was and is a very popular saint 
throughout the Near East, and is the hero 
of endless legend. In his lifetime (b. c. 257; 
became a hermit c. 332 a.p.) he was a much 
greater man than St. George, though he has 
had to give way to him since. The two are 
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often mixed up in stories and beliefs, and, 
like St. George, St. Gregory has also been 
confused with that ubiquitous mythical per- 
sonage of the East—al Khidr. 

The legends of St. Gregory vary in a high 
degree, and he is usually described as the 
possessor of many incompatible powers. 


| Among them he is credited with the power of 
| slaying a dragon and unicorn near Rome, 


during a journey thither from Armenia with 
his kinsman, King Tiridates of that land 
(A.D. 259-330), in the days when St. Silvester 
was Pope (a.D. 314-315), and Constantine was 
Emperor (A.D. 274-337). 

In parts of modern Russia, St. Gregory’s 
Day is the same as St. George’s—23 April— 
and he is known among the Slovenes as 
‘* Green Yegory,’’ and treated as a veritable 
Jack-in-the-Green, as Guy Fawkes used to be 
in England. It is not impossible therefore 
that he should be remembered in remote 
Johanna as a species of devil or bogy, 
especially if we bear in mind that the hero 
of any ceremonies that Ovington saw may 
not have been a ‘‘ devil”’ at all, but only 
some figure, like that the Russians carry 
about on St. Gregory’s Day, which Ovington 
was told was called Gregory, and thought 
after the manner of his kind in his day 
(he was a chaplain) to be “‘ the Devil.’”’ 

It should be remembered also that the 
inhabitants of Johanna were under Muham- 
madan domination when Ovington visited it, 
for in 1676 the ruler was ‘‘ Mhynea Shaw ”’ 
(?Mu’ain’uddin Shah),’’ as appears in the 
‘ Diaries of Streynsham Master’ (i. 5), and 
this ruler sent an emissary to England, by 
name Abdu’llah Shah. When the islands 
were first discovered by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century, the dominant influence was 
Arab, and the Arabs have largely absorbed 
pre-Muhammadan Christian legends from 
Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor, such as 
those of St. George and St. Gregory. Indeed, 
we here find in legends attached to Gregory 
in Johanna an echo of the story of St. 
George’s rescue of Princess Cleodolinda from 
the Dragon at Lydda just as Perseus in the 
well-known Asiatico-Greek legend rescued 
Andromeda at Joppa in the same neighbour- 
hood on the Syrian coast—both stories being 
themselves but echoes of others of a much 
earlier age, when children were sacrificed to 
the wild beasts in the forests that then sur- 
rounded villages and towns, by way of ward- 
ing off a very real terror from the citizens. 

Can any reader tell me how far the above 
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information is correct? Or what the correct | during her widowhood; for if she love again, 


facts are? 
R. C. Temp e. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WILL AND 
RALEIGH’S INSTRUCTIONS TO 
HIS SON. 


‘HE familiar fact that Shakespeare’s sole 
bequest to his wife, in his will, was the 
second-best bed and its furniture no longer 
causes biographers to draw the conclusion 
that his marriage was unhappy. But the 
fact remains curious, and while several more 
or less probable speculations have been made 
as to its cause—that the law allowed her a 
share in his estate regardless of a will, that 
Shakespeare may have made provision for her 
in some other way, or that he may have 
thought her unfit through age or ill health to 
manage an estatel—they remain unproved. 
This note offers no certain explanation— 
simply another speculation ; but a speculation 
based, 


general situation. 

In the volume of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
‘Remains,’ published after his death, are 
some ‘Instructions to his Son; and to 
Posterity.’2 Sir Walter naturally spends 
some space in advising his son concerning a 
wife; and he writes this concerning a hus- 
band’s bequests of property : 

... Let her have equal part of thy estate 
whilest thou livest, if thou find her sparing and 
honest; but what thou givest after thy death, 
remember that thou givest it to a stranger, and 
most times to an enemy; for he that shall 
marry thy wife, will despise thee, thy memory, 
and thine, and shall possess the quiet of thy 
labours, the fruit which thou hast planted, 
enjoy thy love, and spend with joy and ease 
what thou hast spared, and gotten with care 
and travail: 3 Yet alway, remember that thou 


thou art dead, but that she may live according 
to thy estate; especially, if thou hast few 
children, and them provided for. But howso- 
ever it be, or whatsoever thou find, leave thy 
wife more than of necessity thou must, but only 
1, See, for example, J. Q. Adams’ ‘ A Life of 
William Shakespeare ’ (1923), pp. 465 ff. 


2. Some items in the ‘ Remains’ are pretty | 


surely not Raleigh’s; but no doubt has ever 
been thrown on this particular one. See Brush- 
field’s ‘ Bibliography of Raleigh.’ 


3. Spelled in the original “travel.”’ The 


Elizabethans did not differentiate in spelling 
between “ travel ” and travail.” 


at least, on the stated attitude of | 


another famous Elizabethan toward the same necessarily no longer keep Lady Raleigh 


| from 


| let her not enjoy her second love in the same 


| bed wherein she loved thee,4 nor fly to future 
| pleasures with those feathers which death hath 
pulled from thy wings; but leave thy estate 
to thy house and children, in which thou livest 
whilest it lasteth. ‘I'o conclude, wives were 
ordained to continue the generations of men, not 
| to transfer them, and diminish them, either ip 
continuance or ability; and therefore thy house 
and estate, which liveth in thy son, and not in 
thy wife, is to be preferred. 


Sir Walter practised himself what he 
preached to his son. In December, 1594, he 
wrote to Sir Robert Cecil, concerning a debt 
which he owed to ‘‘ the widow Smith” :5 


If it be not stayed, all that I have will be 
taken upon the execution in my absence. And, 
if she [the widow Smith] will not give longer 
day, I think the next way will be that the 
Sheriff of Dorset be commanded to execute no 
writ upon me in that country. For although 
they can do no good, by reason all the interest 
is in my son, yet the discredit will be great if 
I be driven to show that conveyance; and he 
sides, by that means my wife will know that she 
can have no interest in my living, and s0 
exclaim. 


This was before Sir Walter found himself 











in prison. At that later time he could 


‘‘exclaiming.’’ In a letter to her 
written in 1603, intimating that he plans to 
kill himself in prison, he tells her part of the 
truth :© ‘“‘ For my estate, [it] is conveyed to 
feoffees—to your cousin Brett and others.”’ 

The ‘‘others’’ evidently resolved them- 
selves into his eldest son. A letter to Cecil 
in 1603 says:7 ‘‘ My lands are tied upon my 
child and my brother.”’ 

And in the famous letter written to Lady 
Raleigh on the eve of his expected execution 
in 1603, he finally tells her just how his 
property is willed :8 

You shall understand that my lands were con- 
veyed to my child, bond fide. The writings were 
drawn at midsummer was twelvemonths, as 
divers can witness. ... Most sorry I am (as 


leave not thy wife to be shame unto thee after | God knoweth) that, being thus surprised with 








4, If J. Q. Adams’s speculation be correct, 
that Shakespeare left his wife the second-best 
bed because it was the one they were accustomed 
to use, Shakespeare would have disagreed with 
Raleigh in regard to this particular illustration. 
But Raleigh, after all, is using the illustration 
figuratively; and the validity of his main con- 
tention would decidedly not stand or fall by it. 

5. E. Edwards: ‘The Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh . . . together with his Letters.’ Vol. ii, 
p. 104. 

6, Edwards, op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 385. 

7, Edwards, op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 292. 

8. Edwards, op. cit. Vol. ii, pp. 284-285. 
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death, I can leave you no better estate. I meant 
you all mine office of wines, or that I could 
purchase by selling it; half my stuff, and jewels, 
but some few, for my boy. 
vented all my determinations. 


Raleigh, then, acted on his principle that | 


the bulk of his property should go to his 
child, not to his wife; and seems to have 


had some hesitation at first about telling her | 
He evidently purposed to | 


of its disposal. 
leave her, in her own right, only enough to 
keep her comfortable, again according to his 
principles. 


and she him. The uniformly warm and 
affectionate tone of his letters to her, the 
reports of their parting in 1618 just before 


his actual execution, all show their true | 
affection beyond a doubt; and Lady Raleigh | 
did not, as a matter of fact, marry again, | 
but lived a widow for the rest of a fairly | 


long life. 


Raleigh’s reasons for this disposition of his | 
property, as given in his ‘ Instructions to his | 
have been peculiar to himself; | 


Son,’ may 
but it is not likely that they were. They 
agree too closely with the usual Elizabethan 


(and human) desire to keep property con- | 
nected with the family name, and also with | 


the usual religious belief of the time, that 
death ended all earthly love. To quote 
Raleigh to Lady Raleigh again :9 

Thou art a young woman, and forbear not to 
marry again. It is now nothing to me; thou 
art no more mine; nor I thine. To witness that 


thou didst love me once, take care that thou | 
marry not to please sense, but to avoid poverty, | 


and to preserve thy child. 


If this attitude of Raleigh’s was a common 
one of the time, it furnishes a parallel to 


Shakespeare’s act in leaving the bulk of his | 
_ Property to his married daughter Susanna 


Hall (Shakespeare left no surviving son) 
rather than to his wife. Anne Shakespeare 
was sixty, to be sure, and not likely to marry 


again; but second marriages in later life, for | 


the sake of property, are not unheard of. 


And Shakespeare would not, provided his | 


wife had provision sufficient for her personal 


needs, be likely to set up a bad precedent, if | 
he believed, for the reasons Raleigh gives, | 


in the principle of leaving the bulk of one’s 
property to one’s children. 
Tf he believed in that principle.—That fact, 


while not at all unlikely, is not and perhaps | 


never can be certain. 


eae G. R. Porter. 
University of California. 


9. Edwards, op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 384. 





And yet there can be no question | 
whatever that Raleigh loved his wife dearly, | 


| : ’ paar 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN S EXPEDITION, 


| 1845. 


But God hath pre- | 


| QIR John Franklin in the Erebus, Com- 
mander Fitzjames, with the Terror, 
| Captain Cozier, during 1845, sailed up 
Wellington Channel, which had been named 
by Parry in 1819, through the Queen’s 
Channel and Penny Strait reaching lat. 
| 77° N.; then turned southward and passed 
down the west side of Cornwallis Island. The 
winter-quarters were at Beechy Island on the 
south-west corner of North Devon Island, 

During 1846 they sailed either southward 
through the Peel Sound and Franklin Strait, 
or, having made considerable westing in the 
Barrow Strait, retreated from the pack south- 
east down McClintock Strait. At all events 
the ships were beset in lat, 70 05’ N. long. 
98 23! W. about 13 miles north of Point 
| Felix, the north point of King Williams 
Land, in September 1846, and during the best 
part of the next two years drifted about 17 
miles to the south-west across the entrance of 
James Ross Strait into the entrance of 
| Victoria Strait. 

Sir John Franklin died 11 June, 1847, 
when the ships were about west (true), 22 
miles from the North Magnetic Pole on 
Boothia Felix. The ships were abandoned 
in April, 1848, with Ross’, two points 
Cape Jane Franklin and Franklin Point 
bearing respectively south-east (true) and 
south (true), both well in sight. 

A record was left at Victory Point 15 miles 
away, stating that the crew were landing 
next day. The bodies of those that dropped 
| in their tracks or died of starvation were 
| found on the way to Back’s River—Great 
Fish River, chiefly by Dr. Rae, and at later 
date by Captain McClintock. 

Dr. Rae in 1851 completed the last lap 
of the survey which ran along the mainland 
from the Bering Strait eastward to King 
Williams Land and saw nothing of the ships, 
although only a few miles to the westward of 
their last known position. 

We know not where Franklin was buried 
—whether his body was kept on board, laid 
on shore or placed in the ice. 

Many expeditions set out to look for him 
and nothing was seen of the ships. Collin- 
| son on a sledge expedition (winter of 1852-53) 
found a companion doorway which may have 
| come from one of the ships. No other wreck- 


age appears to have been found. 
The Esquimaux are said to have made a 
vessels 


statement to the effect that the 
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drifted, one on each side of King Williams 
Land; but that seems doubtful. 

Rupert T. Gould (Lieut.-Commander, 
R.N.) in his book of unexplained facts, 


‘ Oddities’ (Philip Allan, London) gives us | 


a mass of evidence from an Admiralty Blue 


Book shewing that two vessels were seen off | 


the Banks approximately in the latitude of | 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, superimposed on | 


an iceberg, and that these vessels resembled 


Terror in ¢ ising d ; sy 
the Erebus and Terror in a surprising degree | the Resbus aud Teeser dette aoa 


This is little more surprising than the case 


of several other vessels which have drifted | 


out of Lancaster Sound and down Baffin Bay. 
Gould believes they were the ships, and one 


is inclined to agree with him off-hand—but | 
the natural inclination to find more evidence | 


is strong in most of us. So on searching I 


find the following information which may be | 


of interest. 


In 1848 started the expedition under Sir | 
James Clarke Ross in the Enterprise, with | 


Captain E. J. Bird in the Investigator. 


work in the Antarctic, 1839-1843, and one, | 
the Investigator, under Commander McClure, | 
was to discover the north-west passage in | 


1850, and almost achieve the impossible in 
the following year; then in 1853 the Com- 
mander and his crew crossed the ice to the 
relief-ships, spent another winter and got 


the other two on the east side for one year,” 

The whalers found ice across Lancaster 
Sound, so could not give succour; it was a 
bad winter, and the ice was working east 
in Lancaster Sound. If we substitute 
‘cape’? or ‘“‘land’’ for “inlet” we get 
Kangek instead of Kangek-Loo or Kankerluk, 
The two ships on the east were clearly 
Sir James Ross’s ships Enterprise and 
Investigator, and the two ships which had 
been frozen up for four years were probably 


Sound on the west side of North Somerset 
Island, or perhaps already in the western 
end of Lancaster Sound. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jonss, 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


REDERICK HERBERT MABERLY 
(1781-1860).—This eccentric person who 
is dealt with in the ‘D.N.B.’ was an inven- 


tor, for he took out five patents between 1835 © 


| and 1846, includi hi for cleaning | 
These two ships had done truly marvellous | wo lc ceabemte eames Me, ARE in 


streets. The patents were No. 6862 in 1835; 
6999 in 1836; 10356 in 1844; 10514 in 1845; 
and 11462 in 1846. Biographers and geneal- 
ogists do not use such Patent Office facts so 


, much as they ought to do. 


home the following year.—But to get back to | 


Sir James Clarke Ross’s expedition, in 1848 
—after a thorough search of the neighbour- 
ing coasts for the missing Franklin expedi- 


tion, which had sailed three years earlier, | 


Ross wintered at Port Leopold at the junc- 


tion of Lancaster Sound and Barrows’ Strait | 
| churches. 


with Regent Inlet and Wellington Channel. 


He was beset almost as soon as he left his | 
winter quarters in 1849, and was glad to get | 


home in November. 


In October or November, 1849, the follow- | 


ing information was brought to England by | 


Captain Parker of the True Love whaler, who 
had fallen in with another whaler named the 
Chieftain, Captain Kerr. Kerr told him, at 
Pond’s Inlet, just south of the entrance to 
Lancaster Sound in Baffin Bay, that upon 
the arrival of the Chieftain an Esquimaux 
went on board and without questioning drew 
a rough sketch, representing four vessels 
beset in the ice, in an inlet, which was 
understood, from the description of the 
number of days’ journey from Pond’s Inlet, 
to be Regent Inlet—‘‘ the Esquimaux stated 


that two of the ships had been frozen up on | 
the west side of the inlet for four years and ' 





J. M. Buttocu. 


‘HEESE GLUE.—Below are two quotations, 
one from c, 1100 a.p., the other dating 
over six hundred years later—striking illus- 
trations of the slow pace of the world before 
the Industrial Revolution. Some time early 
in the twelfth century a.p. a monk by the 
name of Theophilus wrote a book to instruct 
in technical matters those who would erect 
In chapter xvii. he sets down the 
receipt for making a cheese glue thus: 





Soft cheese is cut very small, and is washed 7 


with warm water in a small mortar with az 
| pestle, until, being frequently poured in, the 
Then this cheese, com- § 


water comes away pure. 
pressed by the hand, is 
until it hardens. 


ut into cold water 


After this it is very finely 


ground, with another piece of wood, upon 4 
| smooth wooden table, and in this state it 3 


again placed in the mortar, and is carefully 
round with the pestle, water mixed with quic 
ime being added, until it is made as thick as 
lees. 
with this glue, after they are dry, so adhere 
together, that neither heat nor humidity are 
able to disjoin them.—(Theophilus ‘ Arts of the 
Middle Ages.’ Trans. by R. Hendrie, London, 
1847). 


In the early eighteenth century Thomas 


Shaw was chaplain of the English factory at § 


Algiers. His ‘Travels or Observations . . ; 
of Barbary and the Levant’ was published 


The tablets of altars fastened together © 
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at Oxford, 1738. On p. 286 he writes: 





Instead of common Glue, the Joyners fre- | 


a Preparation of Cheefe, which is 
ounded, with a little Water, in a 
P the wheyie Matter is wafhed out. 


quently ufe 
firft to be. 
Mortar, “till 


When this is done, they pound it again with a | writes in his ‘ Wu-tsah-tsu, c. 1609, tom vi: 


noffible to fuch Boards as are | 


{mall Quantity of fine Lime, and apply it after- 


as quick as t 
bag joyned together, which, after the Cement 


becomes dry, will not be feparated, I am told, | 


even by Water itself. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“TTICTORIA.’’ — The following is from 


JosePn E. SANDFORD. 


P.R.O., C.0. 33/3, Sept. 5, 1839:— | 


' and wrote them down without missing even a 


| the book made the accounts 


There has been one, and but one, Sovereign | 


of this name before the accession of her 
present Majesty, and she was a Sovereign 


of a great portion of the Western division of | 


the Roman empire. She is thus spoken of 
by Gibbon :—‘‘ After the murder of so many 
valiant princes, it is somewhat remarkable 
that a female for a long time controlled the 
fierce legions of Gaul. The art and treasures 


| EXTRAORDIN ARY 


|then departed in a great hurry. 


of Victoria enabled her to place successively | 


Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to 
reign with a manly vigour under the name of 
those dependent Emperors. Money of cop- 


| demolished the building, 


per, of silver, and of gold, was coined in her | 


name. 
and Mother of the Camps. Her power ended 
only with her life, but her life perhaps was 
shortened by the ingratitude of Tetricus.’’ 
KE. H. FarrBrotHer. 


“ DOLE’S DEVON” (See ante 283, s.v. 

‘Arms for Identification ’).—This ref- 
erence is a curious error in Papworth’s 
‘ Ordinary.’ 
p. villi: “‘It is requested that. where the 


She assumed the titles of Augusta, , 


There is a note in the Preface, | 


words ‘Pole, Devon,’ occur, they may be | 


altered to ‘Collinson, Somerset.’ 
G. 8S. G. 


“T ATCHETY.”’—There is a Sussex word 
’ ““Jatchety,’”? which means _ either 
untidy or out of repair. Very rarely is 


mine employed it to describe the roof of her 


Readers’ Queries. 


MEMORY. — Sie 
Chinese miscellanist, 





Chung-chi, a 


Lin Chi, a native of Min, once entered a 
dyer’s shop to avoid getting showered with rain. 
There he read desultorily the order book, and 
Two days 
later, the shop was burned out, and the loss of 
uite unmakeable. 
Again Lin happened to come by, saying that he 
could bring back the orders; he took up a pen 


letter. 


Similarly we have in Japan the follow- 
ing story of the famous Confucianist master 
Hayashi Déshun (a.D. 1583-1657) : 


When he was twenty-five years old, he went to 
Yedo. During his stay there, he frequented 
Ieki, a draper, to instruct him in Confucian 
philosophy. One day he came in his shop and 
slumbered there, using his ledger for a pillow. 
After awaking he glanced through the book, and 
then went off. In the following winter, fire 
making the ledger 


utterly irrecoverable. ‘hus sunk in profound 


' despondency, the draper was visited by Déshun, 


who made him bring in a quantity of paper, 
and wrote from his downright memory all the 
contents of the lost book in a half day. So the 
ledger was formed anew, varying not the 
slightest from the lately perished one, and so 
voluminous that two men were required to bear 
it—Baiend’s ‘Genroku Taiheiki,’ 1701, vol. 
vii., chap. ii. 

Are there any instances of such extra- 


ordinary memory in the West? 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


APITAL PUNISHMENT: FLAYING 
ALIVE.—Treason against one’s lord was 
apparently capitally punished by flaying 
alive, but I have never come across any in- 
stance of the death sentence being carried out 


| in England by flaying alive. Marks (‘ Tyburn 


cottage; this was ‘‘ latchety ’’—possibly more | ; ase , 
| treasury provides indirect evidence of such 
| a penalty being carried out, and suggests 


properly spelled ‘‘ latchetty.’’ 
J. P. Bacon Puirries. 


‘HANGING LONDON. — 107, Piccadilly. | 


This interesting old house has been 
demolished recently. Blucher lived in it in 
1814. In 1825 Nathan Meyer Rothschild 
removed to it from Stamford Hill, and it was | 
Lord Rosebery’s first home after his marriage | 
to Miss Hannah Rothschild. The Savile | 
Club moved here in 1885 from Savile Row. | 

J. ArpacH. | 


/ executed by flaying alive. 


this now used, but an old parishioner of | Tree,’ 1909, pp. 24-25) mentions that the 


fragments of human hair which have been 
found lining the doors giving access to the 


that possibly William the Sacrist, who was 


' responsible for the famous £100,000 robbery 


at Westminster in 1303, may have been 
It is significant 
that no record of his sentence has been dis- 
covered. Is there any other evidence pointing 
to the use of this method of execution in 
England ? 
Henry Bateson. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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MITHFIELD: PLACE OF EXECU- 

TIONS.—According to Stow (‘ Generall 
Chronicle,’ 1631 ed., p. 135) the Priory and 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield 
was commenced in 1101, being erected on the 
place where felons and other transgressors 
were executed. Exactly where would this 


carried out after 1101? 
Henry Bateson. 


PAPER MILLS IN KENT.—I possess a 
deed in which George Duke, of Cossing- | 


ton, in the Parish of Aylesford, Kent, Esq., 
sells to Edward Duke, gentleman, of the | 
same place, for £195 the house, the paper-mill 
and its fittings and 9 acres of land and all 
the water rights belonging to the premises. 
These premises are in the parishes of Boxley, 
Burham and Aylesford. The tenant was 
Thomas Willard. The deed was signed and 
seisin given 1671. The tenant made attorne- 
ment by giving sixpence to Edward Duke, the | 
purchaser. Can any of your readers give an | 
earlier date with reference to an English 
paper-mill? I have the usual references in 
books but no definite date. 


F,. Witxiam Cock. 


e HA’S AUGHT YE?’’ — Can anyone 

parse for me this sentence of Edie 
Ochiltree’s, used when stopping the “‘ reisty | 
powney’’- which was walking off with little 
Davie. (‘ Antiquary,’ chapter xv.) I have 
heard the very same sentence used by a dame 
of the Grassmarket, when she and I were 
trying to help a wee lassie who had strayed, | 
The general meaning is clear, but I don’t 
know how it is arrived at. Does ‘‘ Wha’s”’ 
mean ‘‘ Whose,’”’ or ‘‘ Who is,’’ or ‘‘ Who 
has’’? Is ‘‘ aught ’”’ a verb, and if so what 
part of the verb? or is ‘‘ aught’’ the noun 
Meaning possession? Is ‘‘ye’’ nominative 
or accusative ? 


O. R. Luxrorp. 


ARRIAGE OF SOLICITORS. — By the | 
statute 14 and 15 Henry VIII c. 8 
(1522-3) the six clerks in Chancery were 
allowed to marry without forfeiting their 
office. 
The preamble to the Act states 


That whereas of old time a custom hath 
been used in the said Court that all manner of 
clerks and ministers of the same Court writing 
to the Great Seal should be... unmarried 
(except only the clerk of the crown) so that as 
well the cursitors and other clerks as the six 
clerks of the said chancery were by the same 
custom restrained from marriage whereby all | 
those that contrary to the same did marry were 
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no longer suffered to write in the said Chancery 
not only to their great hindrance losing thereby 
the benefit of their long study etc... . And 
forasmuch as now the said custom taketh no 
place nor usage but only in the office of the said 
six clerks but that it is permitted and suffered 
for the maintenance of the said course that as 
well the said cursitors as the other clerks 


spot be to-day, and where were the executions | aforesaid may and do take wives and marry at 


their liberty after the laws of holy church and 
of long time have so done without interruption 
or let of any person. 

As solicitors were officers of the Court of 
Chancery I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can say whether they were also 
restrained from marriage. It has to he 
remembered that prior to Sir Thomas More 


| all the Lord Chancellors were ecclesiastics and 


would no doubt enforce celibacy on all the 
officials of the Court of Chancery. 


A. W. Merxs. 
INSLIE’S ‘CAVALRY MANUAL.’—In 


1843 a little book called ‘The Cavalry 
Manual,’ by Major Charles P. Ainslie, of 


the 14th Light Dragoons, was published ina | 


second edition. The first edition had ap- 


| peared some years before, intended solely for 
| the use of non-commissioned officers and men, 


Is there any copy existent? Ainslie assumed 
the name of De Ainslie in 1879, and wrote a 
very curious autobiography, ‘ Life as I have 
found It,’ in 1883. He is briefly dealt with 
in Boase. 

J. M. Butxocs. 


ARRY GEORGE GORDON OF MINC- 
ING LANE. — Gordon was appointed 
one of the two assignees in the bankruptcy 


| of John Maberly, M.P., January, 1832. Was 


he the same Harry George Gordon who was 
mixed up in the Overend Gurnev smash, and 
who was the father of the late Mr. Pan- 
mure Gordon ? 

J. M. Buttocs. 


GEORGE’S, HANOVER 
BURIAL GROUND.—~I think this was 
near the Marble Arch, and that it was opened 
for burials in 1764, and closed in 1890. (1) 
Where can the list of burials be seen? 
Through the kindness of Prebendary 


Thicknesse, I searched, a few years ago, the & 


church registers of baptisms, marriages, and [ 


burials, from first entry to about 1848. (2) 
Is there anywhere a list of the tomb-stones, 
and inscriptions upon same? I think, some 
years ago, there was mention in ‘ N, and Q.,’ 
or some other publication, of this cemetery, 
but it did not give the information I require. 


Hersert SovutTHam. 
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the Ragman Roll of 1296, there appears | 
the name of William Abercrombie of Aber- | 
cromby, and of his son, John of Abercromby, 
in the County of Fife. sb, 

In the year 1313, or thereabouts, King 
Robert the Bruce, confirms by charter, the 
lands of Harthill, Aberdeenshire, in the 
hands of Humphrey de Abercromby. 

In 1321, Farquhard Abercromby, Bishop | 
of Caithness, witnesses a document. Both | 
of these documents are mentioned by Nisbet 
in his writings of 1710. 

In the recently (1927) published, ‘ His- | 
tory of the Abercromby Family,’ by Caven- 
dish Douglas Abercromby, Mr. Abercromby | 
claims that Humphrey and the _ worthy 
Bishop, were of the stock and period of 
William and John ‘‘ of that Lk,’’ in Fife. | 

Would your readers have any comment on | 
this claim ? 


W. J. ABERCROMBIE. 


ERMAN BARONAGE. — I should be 
obliged if anyone would inform me upon | 
the following: The last Baron von —— in the | 
kingdom of Wiurttemberg died leaving an 
only daughter who married an Englishman ; 
would this title pass through her to her 
descendants, and if so is any procedure neces- 
sary before the title may be adopted by an 
English subject ? ior 
M. C. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHN BULL.— 
The Rev. John Bull, D.D., was, «inter 
alia, residentiary Canon of Christchurch, | 
Oxford, Vicar of Staverton, Co. Northamp- | 
ton, and Canon of Exeter from 1823 to 1859. | 
Can anyone tell me the exact story of his 
being offered the Bishopric of Oxford when | 
he was seventy-five years old, and declining | 
it, saying to the Prime Minister (Glad- | 
stone?), in explanation: ‘‘ I have signed my | 
name too long ‘John Bull’ to change it to | 
‘John Oxon ’.”’ | 
There was also a doggerel rhyme about him | 
to the effect that four or five dignitaries of | 
the.Church all left by coach at the same | 
time :—‘‘ but it was only one person Dr. | 
John Bull.” | 
_ The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1858, part | 
1., p. 671; The Guardian for 24 Feb., 1858; 
Truemans Exeter Flying Post; the Oxford 
University Herald; the Oxford Chronicle ; 
the Berks and Bucks Gazette; the Oxford 
Free Press; the Oxford University Magazine 
and the Oxford Magazine, for 1883, all con- 
tain bibliographical details, but none refers 
to these two anecdotes. 
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His sister was a Mrs. H. White of 5. 
Giles, Oxford, and his younger brother, the 
Rev. Henry Bull, 1797-1885, who held the 
living of Lathbury, Bucks, for many years. 

Can anyone oblige me with the exact 
words and the reference where these anec- 
dotes can be found ? 

Witiram Butt. 


“ BATTALION AID COLOURS.”’ — Ex- 
tract from the Illustrated London News, 
20 Oct., 1860, p. 369 ‘‘ Mrs. Sapsford, of 
Queen Anne Street, has presented three mag- 
nificently embroidered battalion aid colours 
to the West Middlesex [volunteer] Regi- 
ment.’’ What are battalion aid colours? 


H. Butiock, 
‘ Capt. 
East India U.S. Club. 


ELLINGER AND BULL FAMILIES OF 

CHARLESTOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
—I should be glad of any information regard- 
ing the above-named families. 

Edmund Bellinger, commonly known in his 
lifetime as ‘‘ Landgrave Edmund Bellinger,”’ 
appears to have had a brother John, whose 
widow died in 1822, with two children: (1) 
Dr. John Skottowe Bellinger, who left a son, 
Dr. John Bellinger, living in Charlestown in 
1849; (2) a daughter, Mrs. C. M. Northrop, 
who in 1822 was a widow with three children, 
The first-named Edmund Bellinger married, 
in Charlestown, Maria Lucia, daughter of 
Burnaby Bull, and granddaughter of the 
Hon. William Bull, Lieut.-Governor of South 
Carolina. Burnaby Bull was one of the com- 
missioners for building a chapel of ease in the 
town of Edmondsbury, in 1745. Would any 
British records deal with the family history 
of the Lieut.-Governor? What was the title 
and position of ‘‘ Landgrave’’ ? 

R. L. B. 


Book ON IRISH FAMILY HISTORY 
WANTED.—‘ Memoirs of my Family,’ 
by Mrs. C. Naomi Chapman, with some 
researches into the early history of the Morris 
families of Tipperary, Galway, and Mayo, 
printed for private circulation. Could any 
reader assist me in obtaining a copy? 


Fitz-Morrts. 


ITT AND GIBBON. — In ‘Six Oxford 
Thinkers,’ by Algernon Cecil (1909), in 
the article on Edward Gibbon, at p. 41, the 
author, in referring to the ‘ Memoirs of 
Edward Gibbon,’ remarks : 


The style was exactly that of the author’s 
conversation ...and we may fancy ourselves 
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16, 1746. . . . The rebellion referred to was that 





spectators of that famous supper party at Lin- | 
coln’s Inn in 1780, when Pitt, then just a gawky | in which Charles Edward, the Young Preten. 
youth of twenty-one, successfully disputed his | der, was finally forced to fly. In the victory 
conclusions and sent him flying from the room. | of Culloden the English knocked out the brains 

Mr. A. Cecil refers his readers to p. 60 | of the wounded Highlanders as they lay on the 


of ‘ The Bland Burges Papers,’ as his author- | tau ue ae ee — betta 


ity. I presume ‘ Letters and Correspond- | 





ence of Bland Burges,’ edited by Hutton, | I have some recollection that what actually 
8vo. (1885) is referred to—but is this the | happened after the Duke of Cumberland’s 
only authority ? | victory has been dealt with previously in 

Frepx. C. Waite. | ‘N. and Q.’, and the true facts were not in 


; accord with the above statement. It is 
EATH FAMILY OF EXETER. — I} unfortunate, at the present time, when we 
should be glad of information, giving | are being loaded with publications detri- 
the ancestry of Benjamin Heath (b. April, | mental to the reputation of British soldiers, 
1704; d. September, 1766), town clerk of | that references like this, apparently inac- 
Exeter from 1752 to his death. He was the | curate, should be published in the daily 
collector of the famous library Heathiana, | papers. Is there any authentic record exist. 
which, when sold in 1810, realized £9,000. | ing whereby these accusations can be refuted? 
He married in 1732, Rose Marie Michelet, | Again, were mercenary soldiers employed by 
the daughter of a Genevese merchant, and | the English in the battle of Culloden? 
had by her seven sons and six daughters. | 
His eldest son, Benjamin, was Headmaster gpogiojg 
of Harrow (1771-85), where he is said to have | ’ 
introduced cricket and public speaking. | [Particulars about the troops at Culloden 
Another son, George (b. 1745) was Headmas- | ame Te .. Pg 355, an oiged, 74 
ter of Eton el 1796. A daughter, Louisa, | At the last reference is given a list of the regi- 
married the Rev. Joseph Drury, the famous | nents which took part in the battle. It was 
Headmaster of Harrow, in 1777. | offered to fill a gap in the then (1901) recently 
The elder Benjamin’s younger ‘brother, | published works on the subject of Lang and 
Thomas Heath (b. — ?; d. — ?) was Mayor | Terry.] 
of Exeter (1758-9). His eldest son, John : . , 
(b. 1736; a i816) Judge of the Common A BATINA.—What plant is meant by the 
Pleas (1780-1816), was much esteemed by | above name, which is taken from ‘ The 
Lord Eldon on account of his learning, and | ee as ne ae Pre 
< m , Mrs, L. Burke, an 
was a great friend of Thurlow’s. aie 3 estiolas and Sons, 16567 The Lady's 
| Slipper, and Larkspur, have the same sen- 
IDDLE: ANSWER WANTED.—The fol- | timent (fickleness), but 1 cannot connect the 
lowing riddle will be found in Bohn’s| above with them. 
‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ (1863), part ix., | 
p. 2610: | E 
Tessaradelphus, or the foure Brothers; the | D 
Qualities of whom are contayned in this Olde | 
Riddle. | 
Four Brethren were bred at once, | 
| 
| 


F. Brapsury, 


QUILL. 


SEVE: FESSARD.—De Seve designed 
and Fessard engraved frontispieces and 
title-pages to the two volumes of 1750 edi- 
tion of La Bruyére’s ‘ Les Caractéres.’ Who 
were these two artists, and what other work 


Without Flesh, Blood or Bones; 
of theirs is there? 


One with a Heard, but two had none, 


The Fourth had but a half one. | L. A. 
Collected and transcribed by T. Harrab. Per- | ; . 
missu Gapitiocan, 1616, Ato. " | (\OWS IN HADES.—There is a thirteenth 
T. century tale of the visit to hell of a 


a 2 " / usurer, and how among the sights he saw was 
ULLODEN: CONDUCT OF ENGLISH | that of a knight, lately dead, seated on a 


SOLDIERS.—In an issue of a provincial | mad cow with his face towards her tail, the 
newspaper of May 12, 1930, appears the fol- | beast rushing to and fro, and goring his 


lowing (with illustrations) : | back, so that the blood gushed forth. I shall 
Three remarkable landmarks stand out | be glad of references to other tales which 


rominently in Wentworth Park, owned by i ows in Hades. 
pee Fitzwilliam, Hoober Strand... erected en ae “ 
as a memorial of the battle of Culloden April | R. Hepcer WALLAce. 
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(clvii. passim; clviii, 328). 


HE occasion of imposing this tax in 1662 | 
T | of taxes is of all creditors, proverbially the 


is stated by Hume to have been that 
the King’s debts had become so intolerable 


| 


| 


Macaulay speaks of this tax as being 
peculiarly odious, for it could only be levied 
by domiciliary visits, .. The poorer house- 
holders were frequently unable to pay their 


“cc 


| hearth-money to the day. When this hap- 
| pened their furniture was distrained without 


that the Commons were constrained to vote him | 
| the period, and the following is one of the 


an extraordinary supply of £1,200,000, to be 
levied by eighteen months’ assessment, and find- 


the revenue fell much short of the sums they 
expected, they at last, after much delay, voted 
a new imposition of two shillings on each 
hearth, and this tax they settled on the King 
during his life. 

Jacob’s ‘Law Dictionary’ states that 
by statute 14 Charles II cap. 2, every fire- 
hearth and stove of every dwelling house or 
other house within England and Wales (except 
such as pay not to the church and poor) was 
chargeable with two shillings per annum _pay- 
able at Michaelmas and Lady Day to the King. 
The tax being much complained of as burthen- 
some to the people hath been long since taken 
off. 

CotoneL Souruam, at p. 528, of the pre- 
sent series, quotes from a letter by him to 
The Times, in which he remarked as follows: 
“JT do not think it was an oppressive and 


cruel tax. Most of the country people would | 
It was not imposed upon houses | 


burn wood. 





below twenty shillings in value; therefore it ! 


did not concern the poor people.”’ 

Is this view correct? There 
doubt that the tax was most unpopular, and 
its unpopularity was not confined to the poor. 
Sir Heneage Finch was M.P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which was not quite satisfied 
with his services, as he did not procure a 
remission of the tax upon hearths, which 
weighed heavily on the Colleges. When the 
parliament was at Oxford in 1665, on account 
of the plague raging in London, the Univer- 
sity conferred on him the degree of D.C.L., 
on which occasion the public orator, in the 
course of his speech, observed that the Uni- 
versity wished they had more Colleges to 
entertain the parliament men and more 
chambers, but by no means more chimneys, 
“at which Sir Heneage changed his counten- 
ance, and drew a little back.’’ (Campbell’s 
‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ vol. iv. p. 241). 
John Evelyn, in his Diary, under the date 
of 8 March, 1688/9, notes ‘‘ in the meantime, 
to gratify the people the Hearth-Tax was 


remitted for ever; but what was intended to | 


supply it, besides great taxes on land, is 
not named.” 


can be no|! 


mercy, for the tax was farmed, and a farmer 


most rapacious.”’ 
He quotes from some doggerel ballads of 


ing upon enquiry that the several branches of | verses reproduced : 


The good old dames, whenever they the chim- 
ney-man espied, 

Unto their nooks they haste away, their pots 
and pipkins hide; 

There is not one old dame in ten, and search 
the nation through, 

But if you talk of chimney-men, will spare a 
curse or two. 


A reference to chimney-money occurs in an 
epitaph in Folkestone Churchyard :— 


In memory of Rebecca Rogers, who died 
August 22nd, 1688, aged 44 years. 
A house she hath; it’s made of such good fashion 
The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation, 
Nor will the landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment ; 
From chimney-money too this cell is free, 
To such a house, who would not tenant be? 


Macaulay enlarges on the subject of this 
tax at some length, as follows :— 


Along William’s whole line of march from 
Torbay to London, he had been importuned by 
the common people to relieve them from the 
intolerable burden of the hearth money. In 
truth that tax seems to have united all the 
worst evils which can be imputed to any tax. 


| It was unequal, and unequal in the most per- 








nicious way, for it pressed heavily on the poor, 
and lightly on the rich. A peasant, all whose 
property was not worth twenty pounds, was 
charged several shillings. The Duke of Ormond, 
or the Duke of Newcastle, whose estates were 
worth half-a-million, paid only four or five 
pounds. The collectors were empowered to 
examine the interior of every house in the 
realm, to disturb families at meals, to force 
the doors of bedrooms, and, if the sum de- 
manded were not punctually paid, to sell the 
trencher upon which the barley loaf was divided 
among the poor children, and the pillow from 
under the head of the lying-in woman. Nor 
could the Treasury effectually restrain the 
chimney-man from using his powers of harsh- 
ness; for the tax was farmed, and the govern- 
ment was forced to connive at outrages and 
exactions such as have in every age made the 
name of “ publican ” a proverb for all that is 
most hateful. William had been so much moved 
by what he had heard of these grievances that, 
at one of the earliest sittings of the Privy 
Council, he introduced the subject. He sent a 
message, requesting the House of Commons to 
consider whether better regulations would not 
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effectually prevent the abuses which had excited | paid 1s. for a day’s wages when the bells wer 


so much discontent. He added that he would 


willingly consent to the entire abolition of the | 


tax if it should appear that the taxes and 
abuses were inseparable. This communication 
was received with loud applause. There were, 


indeed, some financiers of the old school who | 


muttered that tenderness for the poor was a 
fine thing, but that no part of the revenue of 
the State came in so exactly to the day as the 
Hearth-money; that the goldsmiths of the city 
could not always be induced to lend money on 
the security of the next quarter’s customs or 
excise; but that on an assignment of Hearth- 
money there was no difficulty in obtaining 
advances. In the House of Commons, those who 
thought this did not venture to raise their 
voices in opposition to the general feeling, but 
in the House of Lords there was a conflict of 
which the event for a time seemed doubtful. 
At length the influence of the Court, strenu- 
ously exerted, carried an Act by which the 
Chimney Tax was declared a badge of slavery, 
and was, with many expressions of gratitude 
to the King, abolished for ever. 


In the Accounts of the Churchwardens of | 
Clitheroe (who were ex-officio Overseers of | 


the Poor) under the year 1680, is the follow- 


ing entry :—‘‘ Spent when wee went to con- | 
sider for ye poore about their Harthes 4d.”’ | 

In the Constables’ Accounts at Clitheroe | 
following :— | 


for 1684 there occurs the 
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‘‘ January 29th, payed for a horse to Black- | 


bourn when we went with ye harth man to | 
Mr. Livesey, and in expenses at that time is | 


in all 2/-.” 

The ‘‘ harth man ’”’ was the collector of the 
Hearth Tax. Mr. Livesey was probably 
Ralph Livesey of Livesey Hall, near Black- 
burn, to which he built a new wing in 1666. 


He died in 1694, aged 84. He was a Gov- | 


ernor of Blackburn Grammar School, and 
probably a Justice of the Peace. 
visit to him was no doubt either to settle 
some dispute about the tax, or to get some of 
the poorer inhabitants exempted. 

In the Accounts of the Bailiffs of the 
Borough of Clitheroe for 1686-7 there is a 


ardson ye Harthman.’’ This might be for 
some hearths in the Moothall at Clitheroe, 
but as this does not very well agree with a 
payment of 2s. per hearth, it may have been 
a douceur to the hearthman to moderate his 
demands in the town. 


In considering the effect of the hearth-tax | 


on artisans and labourers, it may be worth 
while to note their wages at the period. It 
appears from the accounts of the Church- 
wardens of Clitheroe that in 1675 and 1696 
the wages paid to masons and carpenters were 
1s. per day, and in 1696 George Longfield was 





| supported 
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' hung. From the accounts of the Bailiffs of 
the Borough of Clitheroe we learn that ip 
| 1698 they paid Ben Boulckok and Richard 
Wood each 10d. “‘ for getting stones one day 
in Salthill for ye new ditch stile on ye 
mores,’’ and at the same time they paid 
John Hilton for five days at 10d. per day 
‘for getting stones in Sauthill for ye pin. 
fould and ramper.’’ They also paid John 
ffeilden for repair of Shaybridge ramper 
nine days and a half at 1s. per day and his 
man Will Wood eight days and a half at 10d, 
per day, and they paid for ‘‘ remouing 
rubige’’ in Ashedean Delph on Pendle for 
three days at the rate of 10d. per day. It 
appears, therefore, that in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century the wages for artisans 
were 1s, per day, and for ordinary labourers 
10d. per day. 
Wma. Setr-WEEks. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


KNITTING (clviii, 40, 87, 282, 317, 359).— 

The knitting-sheath was a_ socket 
attached to the left-hand side of the 
bodice or held at the waist by a belt 
or apron string. It was used to steady 
the left-hand knitting-needle and was prob- 
ably the holder of one needle, freeing the left 
hand for such operations as ‘‘ casting on.” 
The advantage of having the left-hand needle 
is evident, when we read in 
knitting instruction books that the left-hand 
knitting-needle is to be held between the 
thumb and second finger, leaving the fore- 
finger free to aid in moving the points of the 
needles and in counting stitches without 


| conscious effort. 


If so, the | 


Beckmann (‘ History of Inventions,’ Lon- 
don, 1846) says ‘‘. . . most of the Wirtem- 
berg stocking knitters at present [c. 1780] 
knit with two wires! and a sheath... The 
sheath which was fastened to the left side 


s a/| was long retained by our knitters; but as it 
payment of 5s. on 15 June, 1687, ‘‘ to Rich- | 





| 
| 


retarded the work, and it was necessary to 
keep the body in an uneasy posture, injurious 
to the growth of young and industrious per- 
sons, means were devised to dispense with it 
and knit with much less restraint.’? Round 
or tubular knitting was practised in 
Beckmann’s time, although it was done in 
such a way that the stocking was made to 
look as though it had been seamed, such is 





1, Three-needle knitting as practised in the 
seventeenth century is shown in a painting by 
Gerard Dow—reproduced as Fig. 2525—vol. v 
of ‘ Kulturgeschichtliches Bilderbuch,’ edited 


‘ by Geo. Hirth (c. 1885). 
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f of accepted fashions. | 
ide . England and | 


Beside being used in 
Germany, the knitting-sheath was used in | 
France and Italy In France it is called the | 
“gaine’’ and ‘* affiquet,’’ according to 


Gertrude Whiting (‘Tools and Toyes of 
Stitchery,’ New York, 1928), who illustrates 
three. 

JosEpH FE. SANpDFORD. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MALPas (clviii. 334).—This is the name | 

of a parish and place in the Hundred of | 
Broxton in Cheshire. It occurs in Domesday | 
as ‘Depenbech,’ which is said to have the | 
same meaning. Malpas is latinized in 
medieval documents as ‘‘ malus passus,’’ and 
is supposed to refer to the difficulty of the 
pass, or the badness of the road. There is a 


legendary story referring to this in Giraldus | 


Cambrensis, a garbled version of which is | 1732, Sarah, widow of Thomas Littel, D.D.; (3 


related by Webb. See Ormerod, ‘ Cheshire,’ 
ed, Helsby, ii. 590. Malpas gave its name to 
one of the ‘“‘ barons’’ of the earls of Ches- 
ter, and Viscount Malpas is one of the titles 
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of the Marquess of Cholmondeley, conferred | 


in 1706. 
R. S. B. 


OSTAL DISTRICTS IN GREAT CITIES 
(clvili. 335).—Postal districts were num- 
bered in the ’eighties in Berlin. 


one was W.62. The numbering of tramway 
routes existed in Buenos Ayres in 1902. I 
don’t know when it began, but long before it 
was adopted in London. 

F. D. Harrorp. 


(He APODE (clviii. 298, 340, 358). — 

Heralds are agreed that the martlet (at 
any rate in heraldry since 1296) is in the 
same predicament as the Queen of Spain. 
Boutell, ‘ English Heraldry,’ pp. 77, 138: 
Fox-Davies, ‘Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ 
p. 244, The latter’s account is worth quoting. 


The martlet is one example of the curious 
perpetuation in heraldry of the popular errors 
of natural history. Even at the present day, 
in mang ei of the country, it is popularly 
believed that a swallow has no feet, or at any 
rate cannot perch upon the ground, or raise 
itself therefrom. The fact that one never does 
see a swallow upon the ground supports the 
foundation of the idea. The heraldic swallow, 


known as the martlet, is never represented with 
s terminating in the upper leg- | 
e legend of the explanation, which 
may or may not be wholly untrue, is that the | 
martlet has been adopted as the mark of 


jag for the fourth son, because ... by the 
time t 


feet, the le 
feathers, T 


e fourth son is reached there will pro- 
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bably be no land remaining for inheritance 
upon which he can settle, and he must per- 
force fly away from the homestead to gather his 
means elsewhere. 

Si non vero, e ben trovato. 


S. 


Ne BENJAMIN WRENCH (celviii. 334).— 
The following is taken from Dr. John 


| Venn’s ‘ Biographical History of Gonville 
| and Caius College,’ 1897, i. 466: 


Wrench, BKenjamin: son of John Wrench, 
weaver, of Norwich. Born there (bapt. at St. 
Saviour’s, Sep. 8, 1665). School, Norwich, seven 
years, under Mr. Burton and Mr. Mazey. Age 


15. Admitted pensioner to the scholars’ table, 
March 22, 1680-1. Surety, Mr. Ellys. 
B.A. 1684-5: M.A. 1688: M.D. 1694. Scholar, 


Michs. 1681 to Michs. 1688. Junior fellow, 
Day 1689 to Michs. 1688. For many years a dis- 
tinguished physician in Norwich. Knighted 
1720. Married (1) 1691, Rebecca Rayley; (2) 
) 


1740, Anne Laton, widow, of Tombland, Nor- 
wich. Died Aug. 15, 1747. Will proved (Norw. 
archd. C.) 1747. Portrait in the Norwich Guild- 
hall. Brother of Jonathan, 1685; and John, 
1701. 

He is probably the Benjamin ‘‘ Wrenck ”’ 
who entered on the physic line at Leyden, 
22 Feb., 1686 (E. Peacock, ‘ Index of Leyden 
Students,’ 1883, p. 106). A daughter of his 


| married, 1736, Harbord Harbord, Esq., M.P. 


m- | for Norfolk. 
The dis- | pice, 1824 
tricts were evidently smaller, as I remember | d , 


(W. Wadd, 
p. 168). 

There is a mezzo-tint portrait (half-length, 
in wig, band and cape) in the Print Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, which bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ Sr. Benjamin Wrench, Kt., 


‘Nugae Chirur- 


| M.D. Aged 82, A° 1747. Having practis’d 


| Physick in the City of Norwich Sixty 

Years.’’ (See also J. and J. A. Venn’s 

| ‘ Alumni Cantab.,’ Part I (1927), iv. p. 470). 
W. J. BrsHop. 

ANSFIELD, SHIPBUILDER (clviii. 

333). — At Teignmouth, South Devon, 


when I was a small boy in the early ’fifties 
of last century, one of my favourite play- 
grounds was Mansfield’s ship-building yard. 
Here, partly by favour of a shipwright who 
was keeping company with one of our maids, 
my brother and I passed many happy hours 
watching the men at work in the carpenter’s 
and blacksmith’s shops, and exploring the 
ships being built or repaired in dock. Mans- 
field’s yard, and another yard, Owen’s, were 
on the eastern side of the estuary of the 
Teign, where vessels of 400 tons could safely 
anchor. Teignmouth did a considerable im- 
| port and export trade in those days. It was 
| the port for shipping the Dartmoor granite, 
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and the fine china clay found near Kings- | 


teignton. 
with Newfoundland, 


The import trade was principally 
whence the _ ships 


brought vast quantities of salt-cod, also cran- | 
The capelin is a 


berries, and dried capelin. 
tasty fish which is found on the Newfound- 


land coasts, and was largely used as bait for | 


cod. The dried fish were the size of a very 


large sprat or a small herring, and toasted | 
in a Dutch oven they were very popular. I | 


have never met with one since I left Devon 
nearly seventy years ago. Perhaps my 
‘* Mansfield ’”’ is the shipbuilder about whom 
W. H. T. enquires. 


W. CourtTHore Forman. 


OPOGRAPHY OF CASTLE STREET, 
LONG ACRE (clviii. 330).—In referrin 
to the contemporary newspaper accounts o 
the fire which destroyed the premises of 
‘““Mr. Maberly the eminent currier’’ in 
Castle Street, Dr. J. M. Buttocu mentions 
the proximity of Little St. Martin’s Lane 
and Stone Cutter Court, and asks where they 
were situated. 

The former was the name given to the 
North end of St. Martin’s Lane, which ran 
between Long Acre and Castle Street; and 
Stone Cutter Court was on the East side of 
Little St. Martin’s Lane, two doors South 
of Castle Street, alongside of No. 13. The 
position is plainly shown in 


Court is not marked. Some correspondence 


relating to the two businesses, John: Mab- | 
erly the celebrated coach-builder, and Stephen | 


Maberly the currier, appeared recently in 


the Observer, April 13, 20, and 27, to which | 
—if I am not mistaken—Dr. Buttocy him- | 


self contributed an interesting letter. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


Horwood’s map of London shows Stone- 
Cutter Court as a yard with an entrance from 
‘Little St. Martin’s Lane,’’ on the site of 
Messrs. Salmons’ Garage. The street, now 
known as Upper St. Martin’s Lane, is 
marked ‘‘ Little St. Martin’s Lane ”’ on the 
map (1799). The family of Maberly seem to 
have been residents in the neighbourhood ; 
several of the children of John and Sarah 
Maberly were christened at the Church of 


St. Paul, Covent Garden, near by, between | 


1764 and 1769. 
Water H. Partrtires. 


Stone Cutter‘s Alley, at the western end of 
Warwick Street. ‘‘overagainst St. Alban’s 
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Horwood’s | 
‘Plan of London’ (1799), but in Rocque’s | 
Plan (1746) the opening into Stone Cutter | 
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Street’? (Macmichael, ‘ Charing Cross,’ p, 
| 295). Upper St. Martin’s Lane was for. 
merly called ‘‘ Little’’ or ‘‘ The Terrace,” 
in contradistinction to Great St. Martin’s 
or West Church Lane, of which it is a con. 
tinuation (Macmichael, pp. 181-82). 


J. ARDAGH, 


‘(HE ROYAL CHARTER: SHIPWRECK 
circa 1850 (clviii. 334). — The Royal 
Charter was wrecked in Moelfre Bay, on the 
East coast of Anglesey, on the morning of 
Oct. 26, 1859. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ for 
| North Wales, second edition, 1864, has the 
| following brief account (p, 50): 


about 3 a.m., and finally broke up between 8 
and 9, when 465 persons lost their lives. In 
these 2 itr ap [Llanallgo and Penrhos 
Lligwy] about 220 bodies were buried by the late 
Rev. Stephen Hughes, the rector, and _ his 
brother, the Rev. H. Hughes, of whose untirin 
devotion and self-denial during the fearful 
scenes they had to undergo it is impossible to 
speak in too high terms. It is in contemplation 
to add a chapel to the church [of Llanallgo] in 
commemoration of the event, as also to erect 
a columr. on the rocks above the bay, about }} 
miles N.E. of the church. 

The ship is described as a steam clipper. 

The details of the disaster must be familiar 
to many readers, as they form the subject 
of ‘The Shipwreck’ in Dickens’s ‘ Uncom- 
mercial Traveller.’ Dickens visited the 
scene at the end of the year, and was loud 
| in his praise of the Rev. Stephen Hughes 
and his brother. The former had at that 
| date written one thousand and seventy-five 
letters to relatives and friends of the lost 
people, and Dickens gives many extracts 
| from letters received by him. 


Epwarkp BENSsLyY. 





This famous wreck took place in the ter- 
| rible storm which raged round the coast on 
| 25 Oct., 1859. The Royal Charter was a 
| full-rigged ship with auxiliary screw — 
| ing to Gibb, Bright and Co., of Liverpool, 
| and she left Melbourne on 26 Aug.. 1859 with 
| 338 passengers and 112 officers and men. 
| She carried a light cargo of wool and hides 
and from £500,000 to £800,000 in gold. The 








| against which the screw and engines were 
| powerless, and though endeavours were made 
| to anchor, the anchor dragged until the ves- 
| sel struck the ground in Moelfre Bay on the 
| North Coast of Anglesey. Of the 440 on 
| board only thirty-nine lived to tell of the 
| wreck. Many of the frenzied passengers 
| were drowned owing to their carrying heavy 








The ship struck on the sharp rocks of Moelfre 


| wreck was due to the terrific on-shore wind | 
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belts of gold-dust round their persons. 
bodies were buried in the little churches 


Island in which they ultimately 
ashore, but most of them rest in the church 
of Llanalthgo. All the unclaimed bodies 
were buried in a common grave in the church- 
yard close to the church, and latterly a wall 
has been erected so that the grave is now 
within the precincts of the church. At the 


time of the wreck the aged Vicar took charge | 
of the bodies and made a complete catalogue | 


of the personal effects found upon them, so 
that ib might be possible at some future date 
to establish the identification. 

£300,000 of the gold carried by the ship 
was subsequently salved by divers, but there 
must still remain great wealth if only it 
could be recovered. From time to time, even 
within the last ten years, wreckage has 
drifted ashore which has been identified as 
belonging to the ill-fated ship. 

B. R, Lerrwics. 
High Barnet, Herts. 


The date seems to have been 26 Oct., 1859. 
The ship belonged to Gibbs, Bright and Co., 
of Liverpool, an iron ship of 3,000 tons bur- 
then, coming from Melbourne with 494 per- 
sons on board, and about £300,000 in gold. 
She went ashore in a gale in Moelfra Bay, 
Anglesea. Only thirty-five were rescued. 
See Picton, ‘ Memorials of Liverpool,’ where 
further particulars are given. 

R. S. B. 


This vessel was lost, with 459 lives, on the 
coast of Anglesea, on Oct. 26, 1859. Full 


papers following that date. Sovereigns 
(brought from Australia in the ship) were 


picked up for many months afterwards on | : 
: | tioned as the author’s guide and counsellor. 


the sands near the scene of the wreck. 
R. B. 
This screw-steamer, under Captain Taylor, 


The 


| 
along the coast, in the various bays in the | 
came | 





was totally wrecked on the night of Oct. | 
25-26, 1859, off Moelfre, on the East Anglesea | 


coast. 


In all 446 lives were lost. The vessel | 


contained gold amounting in value to between | 
£700,000 and £800,000, but much of this was | 


afterwards recovered, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This terrible event occurred on 26 Oct., | 
1859, and is touchingly described by Dickens | } 
| in type. 


in ‘The Shipwreck’ (‘ Uncommercial Trav- 


eller’). Cf. also Proceedings of the Liver- | 


pool Literary and Philosophical Society, xv. | 
(1861), p. 56; Dickensian, 1907, pp. 185, 249; | 


1912, p. 177; 1926, p. 62: Methodist Re- 


corder, 3 Dec., 1908; and Bennett’s ‘ London 
and Londoners’ (1924), p. 188. 


J. ARDAGH. 


yi ROBERT ”? (clviii, 333).—The Robert of 

R. W.’s question is very, very much 
older than Thackeray. Thackeray’s words 
‘“ believe an expert Robert,’’ are simply a 
rendering of the fairly common saying Ez- 
perto crede Roberto. Many examples of the 
first part of the proverb are supplied by A. 
Otto, ‘ Die Sprichwérter der Romer,’ p. 127, 
under expertus (1). He begins with a quota- 
tion from Cicero, ‘ Topica,’ 19, 74, “* pler- 
umque enim creditur els, qui experti sunt,”’ 
and passes on through Vergil’s ‘‘experto 
credite,’’ ‘ Aen.’ 11. 283, Ovid’s ‘‘ experto 


eredite,’? ‘Art. Am.’ 3, 511, and “‘ iuvat 


expertis credere,’’ ‘ Fast.’ 5, 674, to Seneca’s 
‘ Thyestes,’ 81, ‘‘ credite experto mihi,’’ Col- 
umella’s ‘‘experto mihi crede,’ 4, 3, 5, and 
Silius Italicus’s ‘‘ crede experto,’’ 7. 395, 
with instances from Jerome and Apollinaris 


| Sidonius. 


In the 20th edition of Bichmann’s ‘ Gefltig- 
elte Worte,’ we find further instances of 
‘* experto crede’’ from Serenus Sammonicus, 
St. Bernard, and John of Salisbury. Next, 
the expanded form, ‘‘ Experto  crede 
Roberto,’’ is cited from the macaronic poems 
of Antonius de Arena, ‘ Ad Compagnones,’ 
‘Consilium pro dansatoribus,’ 3. It is 
given as proverbial in Neander’s ‘ Ethice 
vetus et sapiens,’ Leipzig, 1590, p. 89. Four- 
nier, ‘L’Esprit des autres,’ 1881, p. 52, has 
a medizval line, 


particulars will be found in the daily news- | Quam subito, quam certo, experto crede Roberto 


According to Biachmann’s book, in Mosch- 
erosch’s ‘ Gesichten Philander’s von Sitte- 
wald’ (1643), ‘‘ Expertus Robertus,’’ is men- 


Luther in his Letters employs another form 
of the name: ‘‘ Experto crede Ruperto,’’ 
and ‘‘ Expertus Rupertus ’’ is found in J. 8S. 
Lauremberg’s ‘Orbis bacchans,’ Rostock, 
1652. 

Finally, a point not unnaturally over- 
looked by German and French writers, Bur- 
ton in the introduction to his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ 1651-2, p. 6, has this: ‘‘ They 
[others] get their knowledge by books, I mine 
by melancholizing, Experto crede Roberto,” 
playfully marking ‘‘ Roberto ’’ by a difference 


It is hardly necessary to add that 
‘* Robert ’’ in Thackeray’s letter refers to the 


writer himself. Epwarp BENSsLY. 


Much Hadham. 
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FULLWOOD'S RENTS (clviii. 334).—Now 

Fulwood Place, 34, High Holborn, beside 
Chancery Lane Station, and abutting upon 
Gray’s Inn. Metamorphosed during the last 
thirty years from squalid dwellings to modern 
business premises. Outside the City boundary 
and therefore not noted in Harben’s 
‘ Dictionary of London.’ 

ARTHUR BoNnnNER. 


Fullwood’s (vulgo Fuller’s) is a narrow 
court leading from Holborn to Gray’s Inn, 
now partly occupied by the Chancery Lane 
Tube Station. 

Christopher Fulwood, from whom it takes 
its name, lived in a mansion here, a part of 
it still existing or did so in the writer’s 
remembrance. 

This court had the right of sanctuary for 
debtors until 1697. The notorious Edward 
Ward kept a punch-house and tavern next 
to the gate that led into Gray’s Inn in the 
’sixties of the seventeenth century. Strype 
describes the Rents and mentions the Castle 
tavern and the Golden Gryffin tavern—which 
latter was on the west side, and is mentioned 
by Tom Brown in connection with its ‘‘ fat 
squab porter.’’ 

Squire’s Coffee-house is, or was, a dark red- 
brick house adjoining the gate in this court 
leading to Gray’s Inn. Squire, who kept it, 
died in 1717. Letters were received here for 
the Spectator, and in January, 1711/12, the 
Spectator accepts Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
invitation to ‘“‘smoke a pipe with him over 
a dish of coffee at Squire’s.’’ John’s Coffee- 
house in this court was one of the earliest 
Coffee-houses. 

About 1800 the County Court of Requests 
was situated here. In the eighteen-sixties 
the houses in these Rents had become tene- 
ments and were occupied by a good many of 
the criminal class, it then being unsafe for 
a respectable person to enter the Rents, and 
policemen dared not venture in alone. 


G. Hiiper Lists. 


See ‘Old and New London,’ ‘The City. 
Ancient and Modern,’ by Walter Thornbury, 
new edition, vol. ii., p. 536. 


Fulwood’s Rents, commonly called Fuller’s 
Rents, in Holborn, is a narrow-paved court 
nearly opposite the end of Chancery Lane. It 
leads into Gray’s Inn Walks, Gray’s Inn 
Gardens. Strype, in 1720, describes it thus :— 
“ Fulwood’s Rents, opposite to Chancery Lane, 
runneth up to Gray’s Inn, into which it hath 
an entrance, through the gate; a place of a good 
resort, and taken up by coffee-houses, ale-houses, 
and houses of entertainment, by reason of its 
vicinity to Gray’s Inn. On the east side is a 
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handsome open place, with a freestone pave. 
ment, and better built, and inhabited by private 
housekeepers. At the upper end of this court 
is a passage into the Castle Tavern, a house of 
considerable trade, as is the Golden Griffin 
Tavern, on the west side, which also hath a 
passage into Fulwood’s Rents.” 

Thornbury adds: Here stood ‘‘ John’s,” 
one of the earliest coffee-houses. ‘‘ When 
coffee first came in (circ. 1656),’’ says 
Aubrey, in his ‘Lives,’ ‘‘he (Sir Henry 
Blount) was a great upholder of it, and hath 
ever since been a constant frequenter of 
coffee-houses, especially Mr. Farre’s, at the 
Rainbow, by Inner Temple-gate, and lately 
John’s Coffee-house, in Fuller’s Rents.” 

The map in Baedeker’s ‘ London’ (1905) 
calls it Fulwood’s Rents. 

Epwarp Bens y, 


Fulwood’s Rents, called also ‘‘ Fuller's 
Rents,’’ were in Holborn. A narrow paved 
walk leading from Holborn into Gray’s Inn 
gardens. They were so called after Chris- 
topher Fulwood, who was the owner in the 
time of James I. ‘‘ Jane Fulwood, gentle. 
woman, sister unto Christopher Fulwood, 
Esq'., out of Fulwood’s Rents, was buried 
the first of December, 1618.’’ (Register of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn). Christopher Ful- 
wood, the younger, a distinguished Royalist, 
was killed in 1643, and his daughters died in 
poverty in Fulwood’s Rents. It is interest- 
ing to remember that in 1608 Francis Bacon 
was living in ‘‘ Fullwood’s House,’’ and there 
drew up his curious ‘ Ancilla Memoriz.’ He 
valued his furniture in ‘‘ Fulwood’s House” 
at £60. Mr. BrneHam Apams can find a 
good deal about its reputation by referring 
to Wheatley’s ‘ London—Past and Present.’ 

W. Covurrnope Forman. 


Fulwood’s Rents was opposite to, and a 
little to the east of, the north end of 
Chancery Lane. It gave access to Gray’s Inn 
Gardens. In the seventeenth century it was 
an Alsatia, where rogues could escape from 
justice. Tater on, when Gray’s Inn Gardens 
became a fashionable promenade, there were 
reputable coffee-houses and places of enter- 
tainment there. It is marked in all old maps 
of London as Fulwood’s, never Fuller’s Rents. 
Chancery Lane Tube Station now occupies 
part of its site. 

C. WaANKLYN. 


Hare’s ‘ Walks in London ’ says of Holborn 
walking East, ‘‘ a little beyond the Avenue 
Hotel is the entrance of Fullwood’s Rents, 
now (1883) a miserable court with a curious 


’ 


old house on its east side.’’. 
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Kelly’s Directory gives Fullwood’s Place 
next to 34, High Holborn, west of Chancery 
Lane Station. 


L. F. C. E. To~iemacue. 


Also called Fuller’s Rents, but really | 
named after its owner, Christopher Fulwood, 
Esq., who resided there in an interesting old 
mansion (temp, James I), which gradually 
fell into tenements and became unsavoury. | 
Timbs has a good account (‘ Curiosities of 
London,’ p. 363) and Fulwood’s Place still 
exists. 

J. ARpDAGH. 


PUBKESS, THE CHARCOAL BURNER 
(clii. 209, 304, 357; clviii. 302, 340).— 
The story as generally received is obviously 
a myth. When William Rufus was killed | 
there was no person on earth named Purkess, | 
for the simple reason that surnames had not 
then come into existence. Moreover, a char- 
coal-burner of that time would be unlikely | 
to possess a horse and cart, and the story 
of a comparatively recent Purkess breaking | 
up the cart is nonsense. Somebody conveyed | 
the King’s body to Winchester; it is con- | 
ceivable that this somebody’s descendants | 
may have kept the tradition of what hap- | 
pened; and that those descendants subse- 
quently acquired the name of Purkess. | 
Freeman (‘The Reign of William Rufus,’ | 
ii, 679) ridicules the story, and ‘‘ jumps | 
upon’? Sir Francis Palgrave for giving | 
credence to it. He calls it a ‘‘ palpable | 
fiction,”’ and drily adds that ‘‘ in inventing | 
legends it is at least better to invent legends 
which are possible.”’ 


J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


“ BUTTER-FOOTED ”? HORSE (clviii. 
297, 339). — In reply to Mr. E. E. | 
Newton, Harry Taylor, who rode in the | 
Grand National in question, told me the | 
other day how the refreshment rooms were | 
denuded of butter on that bitter snowy day | 
at Liverpool in 1901. Taylor, who rode 
Buffalo Bill into third place, filled his horse’s | 
hoofs with butter. | 


J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH. 


ALL GIBBETS OR GALLOWS | (elviii. 
314, 357).—In the Annual Register for | 
1777, Appendix to Chronicle at p. 248, it is | 
stated that ‘‘ Jack the Painter,’’ who was | 
executed for setting fire to Portsmouth Dock- | 
yard, was hanged on a gallows 60 ft. high. | 
I have a strong impression that I read some- | 
where that the gallows was made out of the | 
mast of a man-of-war, and that Jack the ' 
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Painter was hung in chains at the entrance 
to Portsmouth Harbour on the Gosport side. 

A propos of ‘‘ Jack the Painter,’’ if my 
memory is correct, amongst the curiosities 
shewn at the Naval Exhibition of 1891, was 
one of his fingers, dried and set with a band 
of silver around the base, but as my cata- 
logue of the Exhibition has been lost, I am 


| unable to verify this. 


R. Hartncton. 


* QIXTY-ONE”’ (clviii. 333).—An answer 

to this query was given by Mr. J. E. 
HartinG at 13S. i. 517 (Dec. 29, 1923). The 
author was John MHely Hutchinson, of 
Knocklofty, Co. Tipperary. 


CHARLES A. 


NHE SIGN GIVEN TO HEZEKIAH 

(clviii. 334).—Hastings’ ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible’ (article ‘ Astronomy and Astro- 
logy’) states that reference to a supposed 
annular eclipse of the sun in 689 B.c. has 
been seen in the parallel passages 2 Kings xx. 
9-11, and Isaiah xxxviii. 8. The authority 
for this is given as Bosanquet, T'’rans. Soc. 
Bibl, Archaeology, vol. iii. p. 31, and vol. v. 
p. 261. It should be added that Bosanquet’s 


Cook. 


| views have not been generally accepted, the 


‘ Encyclopaedia Biblica’ (‘ Eclipse ’) stating 
that the passages have been ‘‘ much mis- 
understood by Bosanquet. To his theory that 
the solar eclipse of 689 B.c. is referred to 
there are strong chronological as well as 
text-critical and exegetical objections.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


EFERENCES TO DAIRYING IN POP- 
ULAR NAMES OF PLANTS  (clviii. 


| 331).—The querist will find much help in 


Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Plant-Names ’ (1878-86) and A. S. Mac- 
millan’s ‘ Popular Names of Flowers as used 
in Somerset’ (1922). 
J. ARDAGH. 
HARACTERS OF MONTHS (clviii. 296, 
340).—May I remind your correspondent 


| that Chaucer has in his ‘ Canterbury Tales ’ 


a charming epithet of the month of April: 
‘* Messager to May ’’? 
Otto F. BaBrer. 


a deasrn gy OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(elviii, 243)—1. In Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ III, iii, lines 121-3. The true 


reading is 
* Or, like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.” ioe ss 
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The Library. 
Aegyptiaca, a Catalogue of Egyptian Objects | 
in the Aegean Area. By J. D. 8S. Pendle- | 
bury. (Cambridge University Press. 16s. | 
net). 

R. Hall, in his Foreword, marks what is | 

of chief interest to the general reader | 
in this scholarly and valuable compilation— | 
the evidence ,that is, which it affords about | 
what the Greeks prized and wanted as 
mementos out of the available products of | 
Egypt. In itself, perforce, a lean, dry piece | 
of work it is thus, nevertheless, contributory | 
to the most instructive and penetrating of all | 
historical enquiries, that into what people | 
like. The Greeks of the Aegean Area seem | 
to have liked much such things as travellers | 
do to-day. 

In his general Introduction Mr, Pendle- 
bury sets out the relation between the succes- 
sive Egyptian dynasties and the Aegean | 
world, so far as archaeological finds reveal it. | 
Blanks are as remarkable as positive facts. | 
Thus Rameses II is not represented in Greek 
archaeology; and again no Egyptian finds 
have been made either at Olympia or at | 
Delphi. 

The objects catalogued number 307. Of | 
these about two fifths are scarabs (faience | 
mostly or paste). In the way of figures, of | 
which there are seventeen, the most attractive | 
is the little bronze of Amen-Ra with double | 
plume, from the Dictaean Cave. Crete, in- | 
deed, from fifteen sites, has yielded a large | 
proportion, seventy-one to be precise, of the | 
finds. Attica yields seventy-two, the greater | 
number from Sunium, which, as Mr. Pen- | 
dlebury points out, represents Athens—sea- 
going Athens, that is, whose adventurers | 
would turn to the temple of Poseidon with | 
their thank-offerings or gifts. Here is a 
vast preponderance of scarabs. The Sunium | 
finds, like those of the Argive Heraeum also, 
are relics of lively intercourse with Egypt; 
as a contrast to them we have the single | 
Egyptian object found at Thebes. a scarab | 
of the XIXth Dynasty, which is to be re- | 
garded merely as a ‘‘ souvenir.’’ The same ex- | 
planation would seem to account for the pre- | 
sence of the bronze situla found at Pherae. | 
This belongs to the XXnd-XXVIth dynasties. | 
It is from the XXVIth dynasty that most of 
these Egyptian objects come, and prepon- | 
derantly through the islands, especially 
Aegina. Mr. Pendlebury supplies short ' 
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| Aegina to the Peloponnesus. 


| objects with 
| goes right through and the Dynasty is givel 


| down and being revived again. 


| merits of clear diction 
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| illuminating introductions to each divisj 
| of the Catalogue, and that to Aegina cog 
| tains an interesting suggestion to account f 


the differences which developed betweg 
Aeginetan and Peloponnesian art, in spit 
that is to say, of the general adherence 
In the paris 
fifth century the Argive school produe 
heavy muscular figures, whereas the wel 
known figures of Aegina are’ slim and light 
and full of motion. Did the Saite art 


| Egypt, of which these finds go to attest th 


knowledge, start, a century before, the tradi 
tion which culminated so happily ? 

It may be useful to our readers to have the 
plan of the work. A short account is first give 


| of each site, from the point of view of Egyp 


there follows the catalogue @ 


their context. The numberi 


tian finds; 


prominence. Four tables at the end grou 
the objects by stratum, dynasty and museum 
and show the types and materials; a f 
gives the Kings and Queens who have leff 
their names. The most important of th 
last is the alabastron lid found at Knoss 
bearing the name of the Hyksos king Kh 
—evidence of the king’s fame. 


The Cosmic Christ. By Violet Tweed 
(Rider and Co. 10s. 6d.). Z 
HIS book, roughly speaking,  re-asser 

positions maintained by Gnosticism 

the early centuries of Christianity and, a 

the debates and struggles we all know @ 

rejected by the Church. In _ incorporal 
modern occult speculations; interpretatil 
of ancient religions and oriental religion 
partly individual, partly based on tradition 
and ideas derived from, or connecting thei 
selves with, recent work in science. To # 
sober historical student it will not be accep 
able, except, perhaps, as a convenient 

ample, if he should need one, of a peculia 
mode of thinking, which is for ever dyi 

As sv 

above some of its kind, it may claim 

and an _ amiabl 

earnestness, 4 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer qu 
privately. - 
The Manager will be pleased to forwal 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to 


| addresses of friends which readers may ik 


to send to him. 
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